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The Case of Elizabeth B. 


BY E. B. GIBBES 


Part I 


Eprtor’s Note: Two articles have been published recently in the JourNAL 
by Miss Gibbes on the automatic scripts received through the mediumship of 
Geraldine Cummins (Nov. 1936 and March 1937). Miss Cummins receives 
these communications while in light trance and has done some excellent evi- 
dential work. The following record of communications purporting to come 
from a young and unsophisticated personality is a curious document and impor- 
tant by contrast with the other Cummins scripts which include the erudite 
religious teachings of the “Messenger of Cleophas”, the philosophical scripts 


of “Myers” and the totally different point of view expressed in the writings of 
the earliest “Control”, the Ancient Greek, “Astor”. “Elizabeth’s” messages 


contain some evidential matter but are chiefly interesting because of their naive 
mode of expression and arresting ideas, and also because they complete the 
picture of Miss Cummins’s automatic communications. 


Unlike the Boyce Case, described in a previous article 
in the JouRNAL, the Case of Elizabeth B. cannot claim to 
exclude telepathy from every source. The child communi- 
cator was known to me though I had not seen her since 
she was about five years of age. Her mother and I have 
known each other for over thirty years. However, the 
theory that telepathy or a dramatization of the subcon- 
scious mind could account for the phenomena about to be 
recounted, would seem to be a remote speculation. 

It is a record of a child who died at the age of fifteen 
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and of whose survival the mother is now convinced. Both 
mother and daughter were entirely unknown to Miss Cum- 
mins at the time when “Elizabeth” first communicated. 
The mother had one sitting later, but this took place after 
I had sent her many of the “child’s” writings. 

It may be suggested that the mere idea of a young com- 
municator might prompt the subconscious mind of the 
automatist to adopt childish phraseology and to change the 
handwriting to the round, childlike style which subsequently 
developed. However, other alleged entities who were com- 
municating at that time, and who stated that they had 
died at various ages, produced different chirography. More- 
over, each communicator when reappearing—sometimes 
after a lapse of many weeks or even years—produced his or 
her own particular caligraphy. In the case of Elizabeth B., 
her mother claimed to recognize the signature, which was 
entirely unknown to Miss Cummins and myself. 

During May 1924, I spent a week-end with Mrs. B., an 
old friend whom I had not seen for some years. She was 
interested in my accounts of the experiments in automatism 
which Miss Cummins and I were then conducting. She 
grieved very much over the loss of her daughter which 
had occurred six or seven years previously, and worried a 
great deal as to whether or not survival was a proved fact. 
I offered through Miss Cummins, to endeavor to get into 
touch with Elizabeth. I had nothing belonging to the child 
of which she had been fond that, through the psychometric 
powers of Miss Cummins, might have been likely to draw 
her to me, nor was there any particular affection between 
us which might have drawn us together, should she have 
survived death. The only thing to be done was to ask 
“Astor’—one of Miss Cummins’s “Controls’—to try to 
find someone answering to her name. This I did. The 
automatist knew nothing of the child or of my intention. 
The following was the result: 


OUIJA BOARD COMMUNICATION MAY 3list, 1924 


E.B.G. “Astor, would you see if you can find someone 
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answering to the name of Elizabeth B....? She will not 
have spoken here before and it may be difficult to find her.” 
Miss Cummins’s hand wrote: 
“Wait, I will look.” 


After a pause the hand spelt out slowly: 
“T wonder what this is?” 


I explained that I was trying to find someone named 
Elizabeth B. . . ., whose mother was anxious to trace her. 
The writing then continued more quickly: 

“T am greatly surprised and puzzled. Of course I would 
be so grateful if you would tell my mother that I have now 
reached a state in which I can be at peace. I mean that at 
first, after I died, I was so upset and distressed at the 
thought that everything I cared for was going from me, 
I felt as if I were in a feverish dream. They told me later 
that it was simply the parting from the body. I learnt that 
I should have a new life and that I was only at the be- 
ginning of things. The promise was made me that when 
my mother died I should see her and meet her.” 

There was more of this form of conversation which was 
not in any manner evidential. “Elizabeth” asked if she 
were dreaming and said how much she wanted to speak 
to earth; that she was quite undeveloped when she died. 
At the end of the sitting I asked “Astor” if he could 
describe this entity who had just purported to speak. He 
replied : 

“T got the impression of a person not very cultivated in 
mind, of a gentle disposition, and one who had drifted 
away from the world. She passed over when she was 
young.” 

All that was written at this sitting, I conjectured, might 
have been impressions obtained from my mind. The com- 
munication appeared to be more or less a description of 
what I imagined Elizabeth to be like, together with de- 
scriptions of certain conditions concerning the after-death 
state in the manner of the spiritistic hypothesis. Two weeks 
later I made another attempt through the ouija board to 
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get into touch with Elizabeth. The following is an abbre- 
viated account of the writing: 


(June 11th, 1924.) 


“, .. Yes, Elizabeth. I am trying to see. I am clearer 
now. Please tell me is my mother there?” 

“No, she is not here. But I will read you a message 
which she has sent you,” I replied. 

I then read extracts from Mrs. B.’s answer to my notes 
of the first sitting. As I expected she was somewhat dis- 
appointed with the results but took the affair on trust 
sending messages to Elizabeth should she write again. As 
I read, the hand on the board gave an excited jerk, then 
rapidly wrote how delighted she was to get the message, 
and continued giving details of her life since she left the 
earth. She reiterated how happy she was at being able 
to speak and sent her love to her mother. The communi- 
cation was couched in rather extravagant language. Grant- 
ing survival, it explained to a certain extent the possible 
conditions and surroundings in which the child found her- 
self. But there was really nothing in it which could not 
have been accounted for by thought-transference and a 
dramatization of Miss Cummins’s subconscious mind. 
Moreover, the style of composition seemed largely to re- 
semble that of the automatist’s own, or that of her control, 
“Astor”. 

Miss Cummins and I separated for the summer and the 
memory of Elizabeth B. slipped from our minds. I had 
considered the experiment a failure. Mrs. B. was obvi- 
ously disappointed in the notes I sent her. Miss Cummins 
and I did not refer to the matter when we met again in 
the autumn and I had not heard from Mrs. B. since the 
previous June when she acknowledged my second letter. 
I was, therefore, very surprised when Astor announced 


the presence of “a young woman” at one of our sittings 
for automatic writing. 


(October 31st, 1924.) 
“... Elizabeth. I have waited so long. How is Mummy? 
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I wondered if it was all right because I have had such a 
feeling about her lately. If you see her will you talk to 
her about me and tell her that I am sure now that she and 
I will meet. I wasn’t quite before but now I know the 
secret of people coming together . . . It is quite simple. I 
keep my wish for her alive in my mind. I never forget I 
want her. It is just keeping up wanting that makes it pos- 
sible for us to meet. The wish, if it is strong enough goes 
out like a thread. It will draw her to me when her time 
on earth is over. But she must want me too, quite badly. 
So will you tell hee NOT TO FORGET.” (written large) 
“T might slip out of her mind. There are other people and 


other things and once the wish is gone it is hard to get it 
back.” 


“T thought people aiways met.” I remarked. 


“No, not always. A great many don’t. Besides, they 
may go to different worlds if they are differently developed, 
so I have been told. One may go on to a star and develop 
a different shape or body. One may have the power to 
shape one’s own shape when one goes to a sphere. I only 
know a little but I am just telling you what others have 
told me here. There are so many other different places and 
conditions you would be bewildered. But we always have 
the power of wishing—that is the true power of the fairy 
godmother in the old fairy stories. I have learnt that at any 
rate, so it all depends on what we wish for. I wondered 
if Mummy was worrying. Some thoughts can reach us 
from the living if we care enough. She is disappointed 
and a little sad and discouraged I think. Perhaps I am 
quite wrong, but as I got that feeling I wanted her to be 
cheered up. Just give her my love and tell her I am happy 
and that she is certain to be when she comes here.” 


“T will write to her,” I said. 


“Tt relieves my mind to know that you will write to her. 
Do please. Then I shall go. I only wanted this to be done. 
Thank you awfully. Goodbye.” 


“Try to sign your name,” I said. 
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“Elizabeth B. .. .” 

The writing was a big untidy scrawl, the signature oc- 
cupying more than half the foolscap paper. I knew nothing 
of Mrs. B.’s circumstances having had no communication 
with her since the previous June. I sent her a postcard 
merely asking how she was as I had not heard for so long. 
She replied by return saying that she had not written 
as she had been very worried and troubled both financially 
and otherwise. On receipt of this letter I forwarded the 
above script, stating that it appeared to give information 
unknown to both the writer and myself. I added that of 
course the signature meant nothing as I had had to give 
her name when asking her to come and speak,—therefore, 
the name would be known to Miss Cummins’s subconscious 
mind. I received a reply immediately expressing astonish- 
ment at the correct description of the conditions which 
surrounded Mrs. B. at the time. She added that though I 
had said that the signature would mean nothing, to her it 
meant a great deal, for it strongly resembled the child’s 
signature especially the dash and scrawl under the last 
letters. Under normal conditions the automatist could not 
remember Elizabeth’s surname. 

Fortunately, Miss Cummins and I were sitting fairly 
frequently at this time letting anyone write who desired 
to do so. Elizabeth purported to speak several times after 
this. 


(November 30th, 1924.) 


“.. Elizabeth. May I talk?” 

“Yes, please do. You were quite right about your 
Mummy being worried,” I remarked. 

“Yes, I felt it very strongly for some time but I couldn’t 
get at her till this lady came.” (Meaning G. C.) “T feel 
happier about her now. The thoughts that come have a 
different color. They were so dark before. I got quite 
troubled. Mummy and I were very close to each other 
you know, that’s why I felt it quite a lot. You might tell 
her the next time you see her that I am quite happy about 
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her now. But she mustn’t fret like that again. There isn’t 
anything worth worrying about as much as that. You see, 
even if things are horrid for you when you are alive, it’s 
all made up afterwards. I wanted to tell you that the first 
time I spoke my guide really did most of the talking for 
me. But now I am getting so good at it I can really 
manage alone. Tell her it has helped me to speak. You 
know I missed her so much at first, but please tell her I 
don’t now, because we will meet soon. Elizabeth B... .” 
(The italics are mine.) 

The script was written in a round, neat, childish hand, 
differing from the scrawl of the previous occasion. This 
style was reproduced whenever Elizabeth subsequently 
purported to speak. Afterwards, it occurred to me that 
the writing of the previous script gave the impression of 
someone being taught to write. The information that her 
guide had done most of the talking for her had occurred 
to neither of us, and, as has been shown, was given quite 
spontaneously. 


(December 31st, 1924.) 


“. . Elizabeth. May I send a message to Mummy? I 
know she is starting on a New Year. I saw her at Christ- 
mas.” 

“How did you do this? Can you explain?” I asked. 

“Yes, I saw her mind. I saw the part that you can’t see. 
It was lovely getting it that way. I know she would like 
something from me so do please tell her that the New 
Year will be a better one for her than the old year and 
something quite lucky will happen that will please her 
very much. I was with her mind or soul, I think you would 
call it, at Christmas and I could see what was going to 
happen soon in a faint way. It is known beforehand by a 
part of you always, but that part isn’t able to speak. It 
usually give Mummy best love and lots of kisses from 
me.” 

It seemed that Elizabeth was more anxious to send mes- 
sages to her mother than to answer my: questions so she 
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broke off her sentence. I asked how her mother was 
getting on. . 

“T think she is still a bit worried but I feel it is not as 
bad as it was. I do think things will improve in the New 
Year.” 

“Did you sense or feel anything in particular that she 
was doing?” I asked. 

“She was thinking of me I know, because I felt her 
thoughts. She did go over in her mind, Christmas long 
ago. What fun we had. What lovely presents were given 
me. I felt I was just looking in at a window on the old 
Christmas when I was near Mummy—that was what told 
me it was Christmas. .. . Goodbye Elizabeth B. .. .” 

This communication was quite unexpected. The writing 
changed to the slow, childish hand as in the last instance 
when this entity purported to write. Neither Miss Cum- 
mins nor I had been speaking or thinking of Elizabeth nor 
were we aware of the movements of her mother. The 
following is an extract from the letter I received from 
Mrs. B. in reply to the above script which I sent her. 

“Tt is simply wonderful and word for word true. I was 
thinking about her more than I have for years as we were 
spending Christmas in the very house with the same per- 
son . . . same servants, same everything. And the re- 
membrance was so strong. . . . I have always shut it away 
each year but this year I felt I could let it come and it 
brought such peace. What she says about the New Year 
is so odd, as I said to J. on New Year’s Eve, ‘I don’t dread 
this year as I have dreaded others. I am going to drift 
and things will shape themselves somehow.’ I am so awfully 
happy with this message. .. .” 

Now what is the explanation of the above episodes? Miss 
Cummins apparently gave information which was subse- 
quently verified concerning a person unknown to her and 
of whose whereabouts we were both ignorant. Either it 
all happened as Elizabeth has described in which case it 
would seem that she has proved her survival of bodily 
death, or Miss Cummins unconsciously picked up these 
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details from the mother and recorded them some days later. 
However, telepathic impressions, I understand, are usually 
conveyed instantaneously. How, then, can telepathy supply 
the answer to the mystery? Does the mind of an entranced 
individual retain its information and impart it only at the 


psychological moment? And how does the mind know 
when that moment arrives? 


(February Ist, 1925.) 


“.. May I talk? I wanted to send a message to Mummy 
. . . | wanted her to know that I am with her in a way, 
but one that you or she can’t understand. It isn’t like being 
together as one used to be. It is more by feeling than by 
seeing. I expect you will see Mummy later on but there 
is something in the way of her coming to where you are 
now. I just got that feeling. I think she will come though 
after a time. I know she will because that part of her 
which you or no other living person has met, has told me 
she will. It is what is outside you. We see it in a cloud. 
It’s being explained to me. You don’t see the roots of a 
tree, they are under ground. There is a part of you that 
can’t be seen or known that feeds the other part. It is 
more in our world than in yours. It can think. It can 
know. But the body is so deaf it can only hear a little of 
what that part says. I mean the brain hears it, not the 
ears... Of course I am a bit different but not in the things 
that matter. Mummy will know me when she comes here.” 

I told Elizabeth of the joy her last communication had 
given her mother. “Darling Mummy” she wrote. The 
pencil was then moved back a little and the letter O was 
placed over the Y, making the word into Mummo. She 
continued : 

“T like speaking awfully but there are other people here 
sometimes so I don’t try to speak then. I am able to when 
the way is clear as it is tonight. I have been helped by 
someone here to speak. The first time he called me he did 
the speaking for me because I didn’t know how to write. 
So I expect you were a bit puzzled by what was said. He 
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tried to say for me what I wanted to say, but of course he 
talked in his own way. Now I know what to do.” (My 
italics. ) 

“Do you mean Astor, the guide?” I asked. 

“Yes. He called me. I have wanted to tell you a funny 
thing I met, but you won’t believe me... A horse! One 
I was fond of when I was alive. Of course there is no 
body as you know it. But at one time I was lonely and I 
saw it. It didn’t stay with me. It had some other kind of 
life. . . . It seemed like a shape that one can see into. I 
mean into the part that thinks. You know horses can, in 
a way, but I think they go back to earth. They don’t stay 
here ... He was brown, not chestnut, but not dark brown. 
He was a dear and had a white spot and his mane used 
to be cut.” 

The last words were written faintly. Miss Cummins 
was tired so I suggested that this communicator should 
come again. She wrote that “it was getting dim,” and, 
signing herself “Elizabeth”, said goodbye. 

Here then, given quite spontaneously and without any 
conjecture or speculation on the part of either of us, was 
the explanation of the two unsatisfactory communications 
through the ouija board which were given eight months 
previously. Readers will perceive that the child merely 
made this interesting statement regarding the help she had 
from Astor, in the course of conversation. She wrote as 
though she had just thought of it. In fact, immediately 
after disclosing this information, she prattled on just as 
any child might, about a horse. If Astor were interpreting 
for her no wonder her personality went astray! 

Investigators who, through some mediums, may make 
unsatisfactory contact with unseen friends, may realize 
from this that there are many unlooked for solutions to 
account for a poor sitting. It should also be noted that 
evidential matter frequently comes through when not di- 
rectly asked for. 

In the foregoing script there are many points of interest 
which go towards proving Elizabeth’s identity. The correc- 
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tion of the word “Mummy” into “Mummo” elicited the 
information from Mrs. B. that her daughter was in the 
habit of addressing her as “Mumbo”. I had noted a slight 
hesitation on the part of the automatist when writing the 
word “Mummy”. The fact that Mrs. B. contemplated a 
visit to London was known to me and also that the visit 
had been postponed. The automatist was entirely unaware 
of this. That Elizabeth had been in any way connected 
with horses was also unknown to her. Though the descrip- 
tion given failed to recall any particular horse to Mrs. B.’s 
mind, the remark that “his mane used to be cut” was apt 
for all their horses had hogged manes. This seems an 
unlikely point for a subconscious mind to invent as a chance 
shot. I see no reason to suppose that, because these details 
were known to me, I should have been able to influence 
Miss Cummins into putting them on paper. The Boyce 
case, recorded in the March issue of the JourNAL, illustrates 
the failure of the sitter’s mind to affect the medium’s mind 
in any way whatsoever. Moreover, in this instance, the 
Mummy-Mummo incident could not have originated in my 
mind for I was unaware of its importance. 


(February 16th, 1925.) 


This was the only occasion on which Mrs. B. was present 
at a sittine. The meeting had been arranged but postponed 
as described by Elizabeth. Miss Cummins had no idea as 
to whom the visitor was. In the short conversation which 
preceded the onening of the sitting she was entirely misled 
as to the identity of the sitter. Later she told me that she 
recognized the gentle. soothing influence of Elizabeth when 
she took control of the pencil—an influence which did not 
tire her as did some of the other communicators. 

Astor announced that there was a youngish person pres- 
ent who wished to talk. I told him to let her do so. The 
writing then changed to a round hand which seemed rather 
unsteady at first. 

“Tt is different this evening—shining and bright. I feel 
so excited too. What is it? I feel so much the thoughts 
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here. It is making me remember such nice times, but the 
thoughts make a cloud about you, perhaps I shall see in a 
minute.” Mrs. B. who had been following the writing 
now asked who was there. “I am Elizabeth,” came the 
announcement, and the writing fairly danced across the 
paper. “My Mummy, darling Mummy. This is lovely. 
The cloud is going now. I was longing to talk to you. I 
don’t know how to begin . . . How is Daddy? I want to 
hear everything . . . I have lots to tell you but first Daddy 
please.” 

After some details had been supplied concerning her 
father, Elizabeth continued: 

“Oh Mummo, I just remember you were the kindest, 
dearest Mummy anyone ever had.” 

“T know I was a bit slow at lessons and things but I was 
awfully happy and now I think how lucky I was. You see 
I have grown a bit and I have met other children who had 
a bad time and could only think of that—it kept them back 
here. I wasn’t so lonely as you think after I died because 
helpers came to me and explained things and they were 
awfully nice and good and they brought me to other 
children in a place you would think very funny. It was all 
light and color and there they showed us what we were 
exactly. I saw someone who told me she was my great 
granny. I never knew her but she came to me first. She 
wasn’t a bit old but she said I was like her in my mind and 
so she had been able to come. I want you awfully Mummy, 
sometimes. There’s such lots of things here you would 
love . . . I am looking forward to teaching you things— 
my turn you see, to be teacher. I shall be awfully cross if 
you don’t give me all your attention . . . I am not cut 
away now like I was. I asked God especially hard to let me 
find you again... They say you and I will start together. 
You see I was a little backward when I came here and I 
had a long rest but you won’t need it like me. You will have 
learnt the things on earth I have learnt here—that’s what 
they say .. . I’m just waiting in another country for you. 
You have a light on your forehead like this lady . . . Well 
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Mummy, I send you heaps of love and kisses. Elizabeth 
B. . . . Goodbye.” 

The signature had the same flourish which the mother 
told me was characteristic of the child. So, also, was the 
frequent use of the word “lovely”. After “goodbye” had 
been written, there were frantic signs in the shape of 
crosses. Presumably, these were meant to be kisses. Though 
Miss Cummins and I had been experimenting in autom- 
atism over a long period, and had received communications 
from what purported to be various entities, no one, so far, 
had ever left us any kisses! However, Mrs. B. stated that 
the child had always made these signs at the termination 
of her letters to her when on earth. Subsequently Mrs. B. 
wrote that she had never felt anything so real as the child’s 
presence at that time and that she could never think of 
her as lost again. 


(March 7th, 1925.) 


“.. Pve been wanting to thank you for letting Mummo 
speak to me. I didn’t say half of what I wanted to say... 
Isn’t God awfully good to help us like that? .. . I missed 
her frightfully at the beginning. Now I know why it has 
all been. If I had lived, I think something bad would have 
happened, so they took me away to save me from being 
unhappy. They thought I could learn better here without 
being hurt. If I had lived a long time on earth, I should 
have met with some unhappiness that couldn’t have been 
kept from me. That was in front of me they tell me, so I 
escaped it by coming here when I was only a girl. If 
Mummy thinks of that she will see why I was taken away 
from her ... There is a place here for children and anyone 
who dies young. Now I am learning how to make myself 
change and grow and how to make, with the others, the 
place we live in. We don’t have to learn out of books here, 
we learn out of ourselves. I just put on the dress I wore 
when I was alive when I come to talk to you. I mean, not 
a dress you would wear, but just the dress that was all I 
was when Mummy knew me. I expect I have explained 
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badly, but we have to be ourselves when we talk to you. 
I was rather stupid when I was alive. I couldn’t learn 
things quickly but I’ve been quite bright since I came here. 
You see, I’ve found the rest of myself here—everyone 
does. There’s only a small bit of you alive now, there’s a 
lot of you over here. Often the nice part is over here, that 
is why you can never know a person who is alive. They 
sometimes seem to change so awfully. It’s simply because 
another bit of them has come to live in the body, and the 
first bit has left to join the bigger part over here. It’s like 
a first cousin or an uncle coming to be you instead of your- 
self. I don’t mean a first cousin or an uncle ever does, I 
simply mean that there is a great deal more of you than 
you think, and it’s divided and joined at the roots only. 
So sometimes several people come and go in one body in a 
life, but they are all like each other as cousins are alike, 
so you don’t notice it as much as you might. You just 
fancy this person has changed a lot, that’s all. I wanted to 
tell you this to show you I do know something and I have 
learnt things that even an old person like you doesn’t know.” 

I agreed that Elizabeth now knew more than I and in- 
quired if, when she spoke to us, she appeared as she was on 
earth, did she return to a part of her that was grown up? 
She replied: 

“Yes, when I go back I go to a much older part of my- 
self. You know when you’re born, there’s an old, quite 
grown up part outside you, that often stays outside, living 
your life till you die and then joining it. That sounds like 
fairy stories, p’raps you would say, but it’s quite true. 
Mummy mustn’t be frightened and think she will meet an 
old grown up person, someone as old as an aunt. She will 
find me and I want her just as I used . . . Some people lose 
their mothers and fathers. It’s just because they don’t 
want them much. It’s all if you want or don’t want, and 
what you expect you will get. So you mustn’t expect horrid 
things when you come here. Amn’t I awfully wise? I 


wanted you to see I’m not a dunce now. Will you give 
Mummy .. .” etc. 
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The above script terminated with the usual ecstatic mes- 
sages to her mother and the now customary crosses. It is 
curious to note the introduction of the words “p’raps” and 
“amn’t”. Miss Cummins has a positive dislike, even in a 
casual letter, for bad English. The use of these expressions 
must, therefore, have been made against her will and in- 
stinct. In fact, the general style of these writings is en- 
tirely unlike anything one would imagine would emanate 
from her. It would, however, be characteristic of a back- 
ward child such as Elizabeth was at the time of her death. 
Moreover, the allusions to “an old person like you” and 
“someone as old as an aunt’, are, I think, more applicable 
to the mind of a child than to the dramatization of Miss 
Cummins’s subconscious mind—especially when the refer- 
ence was to myself! 

In acknowledging the receipt of the above communica- 
tion, Mrs. B. remarked that it was curious that Elizabeth 
should state that she seemed to have been taken in order 
that she should escape some great misfortune. She her- 
self had often thought of this. It is possible. therefore, that 
this impression was received telepathically by Miss Cum- 
mins. It is equally possible that Elizabeth read her moth- 
er’s thoughts as on other occasions and expressed them in 
writing as before. 


(March 19th, 1925.) 


‘ 


‘. . Elizabeth. It is nice to see you again. I talked 
such a lot the last time. I meant it for Mummy. I wanted 
her to see how clever I had grown. Perhaps I know more 
than she does now. Did you ever play with dolls?” 

I laughed and explained that I was rather a tomboy and 
hated dolls. Elizabeth continued: 

“It’s like playing with dolls to come back and put on my 
old self again. That’s what I do. It’s such fun. I am 
really just a bit of myself when I talk to you in this way. 
I feel it is quite a nice silly bit of me. You know there is 
only a bit of Mummy alive too. There’s a lot of her waiting 
for her to come out of her body.” 
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“Tell us something about the place you were taken to at 
first.” I suggested. 

“T will try and tell you. You are a very curious person 
aren’t you? You make me think of a governess asking 
questions about lessons one hadn’t learnt and couldn’t un- 
derstand.” (laughter). “The children who die young sleep 
for a long time. They sometimes, if they are very young, 
slip back again into bodies and grow up and become men 
and women. A great many don’t. After they have slept 
they are taken by the people here to what looks like houses 
and country. They are told these aren’t the same as in the 
world, they aren’t really there, but are real all the same. 
We have thought them so you see them. We see each 
other as children because we think the figures of children 
and so you appear to each other to look just like children. 
Your bodies aren’t made of anything the earth people 
would call solid, they are simply made out of something 
lighter and finer than air. This something can take the 
(picture) of anything we like to print on it. We have 
wished to print the picture around your mind of your bod- 
ies, and we have done so because we know how to think. 
You will, when you have got the wish for it, learn how to 
do the same. You will learn how to make a picture in your 
mind of a house, and a house will spring up about you. 
The fairy stories are the only really true stories. The wand 
that turns an old woman into a young girl and the magic 
carpet that carries you where you want to go, are all just 
wishes in the mind that haven’t anybody to stop them from 
practising their magic. I know you will think I am talking 
silly rubbish, but it is really and truly what happens. The 
children are too young, when they come to the other side 
of death to know how to use their wishing caps, their 
minds. They just see again pretty country and nice people 
and houses, that are all picture books—not really in any 
way the same as what we were used to on earth. But 
they’d be so lonely, they couldn’t bear it, if they didn’t find 
people and things they were used to. Of course, after a 
while they begin to feel their own minds’ strength. They 
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want to give up playing. Then the first thing they are 
taught is how to think the place you want to have about you. 
You’d be awfully amused at the funny things they do start 
building. At first they come just in little bits. It was 
lovely when I was able for the first time to think a horse, 
and then to see it there in front of me. Daddy even 
couldn’t do that. Some children are so silly, they think 
such stupid pictures. One boy wanted a jungle and a 
prairie; he was clever and he got them. But he didn’t 
like them a bit when they were there about him. They 
frightened him so, being all alone and all that. I can tell 
you he worked hard to get rid of that silly dark jungle 
and its snakes and he made a cosy den out of his mind as 
soon as he could. We live, you see, for a time, in a way 
that is quite like living at home. Only there is really a big 
difference. It is, that home is made for us and we can’t 
change it. Here home is made for us when we come here 
first, by older minds, but we are soon taught how to change 
it, how to make it; not with hands and muscles, but by 
seeing the picture of what one wants in one’s mind and then 
believing it is really there. It’s the believing that’s so hard. 
I had to make believe lots, before anything came at all. 
The bad people, when they come here, believe in just what 
is nasty and so they get it about them. But usually, chil- 
dren have an awfully good time because they know what 
they want to believe in and when they are sure of finding 
a home, they find it of course. There’s one thing we can’t 
make with our minds and that’s people. I can’t make 
Mummy or Daddy. They say it’s because no one can make 
what is called spirit. There are people here who are good 
and kind to us. They make their own shapes with their 
minds and come in them, so that we shouldn’t be fright- 
ened. .. .” 

“And do these pictures remain?” I inquired. Elizabeth 
replied: 

“They stay if we keep working to make them stay. They 
are made for us at first by these older people. When we 
know how to do them we must for a while at least, do this 
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picture-thinking. I have done more than make my home in 
this way and pretty country. I and a girl called Ruth have 
just learnt how to travel on the thing out of which we make 
our world. It is, in a way, like air. It has, we have found, 
lots of colors and we float off on these colors, going as 
quickly as a train, as quickly as wind, it is simply splendid.” 

Here I said that I thought all she was saying was very 
interesting and asked if she had any news to tell me of her 
mother. She replied: 

“T feel she is not upset in the way she was. I mean, I 
don’t get that queer knowing that she was fretting, I 
haven’t felt that just lately. I do get a sort of idea that 
things are difficult and something she hopes for hasn’t come. 
But she is able to stand it better I think, now. I love 
Mummy best of all... These are Mummy’s.” 

The writing ended with a series of vigorous crosses. 
The following is quoted from a letter received from the 
mother of Elizabeth B.: 

“T think this last script the most wonderful of all. Really, 
it seems to me to be the most definite and logical explana- 
tion of the state we call Heaven. Surely no medium could 
possibly write all that much less think it. It explains so 
many things that seem impossible in the next existence. 
Our ‘spiritual body’ for instance, as mentioned in the 
Bible. And Christ’s ‘many mansions’ and Hell being the 
evil imaginations of the wicked ones. No theory I have 
ever read seems so simple and probable as the way she 
expresses it. It seems to me the explanation of the survival 
of identity without the earthly clay.” 


(To be continued in next issue) 











An Answer to the Arguments of Hume 
Against Miracles 


BY ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Epitor’s Note: The following historic document by the co-originator with 
Darwin of the Theory of Evolution was read before the Dialectical Society 
in 1871. It is reprinted from Mr. Wallace’s book, Miracles and Modern 
Spiritualism, published in 1874. In the preface of this book, Wallace defends 
his position against the arguments of his contemporaries who find spiritualism 
and natural selection incompatible. 

He says: “Having, as above indicated, been led, by a strict induction from 
facts, to a belief—firstly, In the existence of a number of preterhuman intel- 
ligences of various grades and, secondly, That some of these intelligences, 
although usually invisible and intangible to us, can and do act on matter, and 
do influence our minds,—I am surely following a strictly logical and scientific 
course in seeing how far this doctrine will enable us to account for some of 
those residual phenomena which Natural Selection alone will not explain. In 
the 10th chapter of my Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection I 
have pointed out what I consider to be some of those residual phenomena; 
and I have suggested that they may be due to the action of some of the various 
intelligences above referred to. This view was, however, put forward with 
hesitation, and I myself suggested difficulties in the way of its acceptance; 
but I maintained, and still maintain, that it is one which is logically tenable, 
and is in no way inconsistent with a thorough acceptance of the grand doctrine 
of Evolution, through Natural Selection, although implying (as indeed many 
of the chief supporters of that doctrine admit) that it is not the all-powerful, 
all-sufficient, and only cause of the development of organic forms. 


One of the most remarkable works of the great Scotch 
philosopher, David Hume, is An Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, and the tenth chapter of this work is On 
Miracles, in which occur the arguments which are so often 
quoted to show that no evidence can prove a miracle. 
Hume himself had a very high opinion of this part of his 
work, for he says at the beginning of the chapter, “I 
flatter myself that I have discovered an argument which, 
if just, will with the wise and learned be an everlasting 
check to all kinds of superstitious delusion, and conse- 
quently will be useful as long as the world endures; for 
so long, I presume, will the accounts of miracles and prodi- 
gies be found in all history, sacred and profane.” 


Definition of the Term “Miracle” 


After a few general observations on the nature of evi- 
dence and the value of human testimony in different cases, 
he proceeds to define what he means by a miracle. And 
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here at the very beginning of the subject we find that we 
have to take objection to Hume’s definition of a miracle, 
which exhibits unfounded assumptions and false premises. 
He gives two definitions in different parts of his essay. 
The first is, ““A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature.” 
The second is, “A miracle is a transgression of a law of 
nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by the 
interposition of some invisible agent.” Now both these 
definitions are bad or imperfect. The first assumes that 
we know all the laws of nature; that the particular effect 
could not be produced by some unknown law of nature 
overcoming the law we do know; it assumes also, that if 
an invisible intelligent being held an apple suspended in 
the air, that act would violate the law of gravity. The 
second is not precise; it should be “some invisible intelli- 
gent agent,” otherwise the action of galvanism or elec- 
tricity, when these agents were first discovered, and before 
they were ascertained to form part of the order of nature, 
would answer accurately to this definition of a miracle. 
The words “violation” and “transgression” are both im- 
properly used, and really beg the question by the defini- 
tion. How does Hume know that any particular miracle 
is a violation of a law of nature? He assumes this with- 
out a shadow of proof, and on these words, as we shall see, 
rests his whole argument. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary for us to con- 
sider what is the true definition of a miracle, or what is 
commonly meant by that word. A miracle, as distinguished 
from a new and unheard-of natural phenomenon, sup- 
poses an intelligent superhuman agent, either visible or 
invisible. It is not necessary that what is done should 
be beyond the power of man to do. The simplest action, 
if performed independently of human or visible agency, 
such as a teacup lifted in the air at request as by an in- 
visible hand and without assignable cause, would be uni- 
versally admitted to be a miracle, as much so as the lift- 
ing of a house into the air, the instantaneous healing of a 
wound, or the instantaneous production of an elaborate 
drawing. It is true that miracles have been generally 
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held to be, either directly or indirectly, due to the action 
of the Deity; and some persons will not, perhaps, admit 
that any event not so caused deserves the name of miracle. 
But this is to advance an unprovable hypothesis, not to 
give a definition. It is not possible to prove that any 
supposed miraculous event is either the direct act of God 
or indirectly produced by Him to prove the divine mission 
of some individual, but it may be possible to prove that it 
is produced by the action of some invisible preterhuman 
intelligent being. The definition of a miracle I would pro- 
pose is therefore as follows:—“Any act or event neces- 
sarily implying the existence and agency of superhuman 
intelligences,” considering the human soul or spirit, if 
manifested out of the body, as one of these superhuman 
intelligences. This definition is more complete than that 
of Hume, and defines more accurately the essence of that 
which is commonly termed a miracle. 


The Evidence of the Reality of Miracles 


We now have to consider Hume’s arguments. The first 
is as follows :— 


“A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and 
unalterable experience has established these laws, the proof against a 
miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argu- 
ment from experience can possibly be imagined. Why is it more 
than probable that all men must die; that lead cannot of itself remain 
suspended in the air; that fire consumes wood, and is extinguished by 
water; unless it be, that these events are found agreeable to the 
laws of nature, and there is required a violation of these laws, or, in 
other words, a miracle, to prevent them? Nothing is esteemed a 
miracle if it ever happened in the common course of nature. It is 
no miracle that a man seemingly in good health should die on a 
sudden; because such a kind of death, though more unusual than 
any other, has yet been frequently observed to happen. But it is a 
miracle that a dead man should come to life; because that has never 
been observed in any age or country. There must, therefore, be an 
uniform experience against everv miraculous event, otherwise the 
event would not merit that appellation. And as an uniform expe- 
rience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct and full proof, 
from the nature of the fact, against the existence of any miracle; nor 
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can such a proof be destroyed, or the miracle rendered credible, but 
by an opposite proof which is superior.” 

This argument is radically fallacious, because if it were 
sound, no perfectly new fact could ever be proved, since 
the first and each succeeding witness would be assumed to 
have universal experience against him. Such a simple fact 
as the existence of flying fish could never be proved, if 
Hume’s argument is a good one; for the first man who saw 
and described one would have the universal experience 
against him that fish do not fly, or make any approach to 
flying; and his evidence being rejected, the same argument 
would apply to the second, and to every subsequent wit- 
ness; and thus no man at the present day who has not 
seen a flying fish alive, and actually flying, ought to believe 
that such things exist. 

Again, painless operations in a state produced by mere 
passes of the hand, were, in the first half of the present 
century, maintained to be contrary to the laws of nature, 
contrary to all human experience, and therefore incredible. 
On Hume’s principles they were miracles, and no amount 
of testimony could ever prove them to be real. Yet these 
are now admitted to be genuine facts by most physiologists, 
who even attempt, not very successfully, to explain them. 
But miracles do not, as assumed, stand alone—single facts 
opposed to uniform experience. Reputed miracles abound 
in all periods of history; every one has a host of others 
leading up to it; and every one has strictly analogous facts 
testified to at the present day. The uniform opposing 
experience, therefore, on which Hume lays so much stress, 
does not exist. What, for instance, can be a more striking 
miracle than the levitation or raising of the human body 
into the air without visible cause, yet this fact has been 
testified to during a long series of centuries. 

A few well-known examples are those of St. Francis 
d’Assisi, who was often seen by many persons to rise in 
the air, and the fact is testified by his secretary, who could 
only reach his feet. St. Theresa, a nun in a convent in 
Spain, was often raised into the air in the sight of all the 
sisterhood. Lord Orrery and Mr. Valentine Greatrak both 
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informed Dr. Henry More and Mr. Glanvil that at Lord 
Conway’s house at Ragley, in Ireland, a gentleman’s butler, 
in their presence and in broad daylight, rose into the air 
and floated about the room above their heads. This is 
related by Glanvil in his Sadducismus Triumphatus. A 
similar fact is related by eye-witnesses of Ignatius de 
Loyola; and Mr. Madden, in his life of Savonarola, after 
narrating a similar circumstance of that saint, remarks, 
that similar phenomena are related in numerous instances, 
and that the evidence upon which some of the narratives 
rest is as reliable as any human testimony can be. Butler, 
in his Lives of the Saints, says that many such facts are 
related by persons of undoubted veracity, who testify that 
they themselves were eye-witnesses of them. So we all 
know that at least fifty persons of high character may be 
found in London who will testify that they have seen the 
same thing happen to Mr. Home.* I do not here adduce 
this testimony as proving that the circumstances related 
really took place; I merely bring it forward now to show 
how utterly unfounded is Hume’s argument, which rests 
upon the assumption of universal testimony on the one 
side, and no testimony on the other. 


The Contradictory Nature of Hume’s Statements 


I now have to show that in Hume’s efforts to prove his 
point, he contradicts himself in a manner so gross and 
complete, as is, perhaps, not to be found in the works of 


any other eminent author. The first passage I will quote 
is as follows :— 


“For, first, there is not to be found, in all history, any miracle 
attested by a sufficient number of men, of such unquestioned good 
sense, education, and learning, as to secure us against all delusion in 
themselves; of such undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond 
all suspicion of any design to deceive others; of such credit and 
reputation in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to lose in 
case of their being detected in any falsehood; and at the same time 
attesting facts performed in such a public manner, and in so celebrated 
a part of the world, as to render the detection unavoidable; all which 





*The medium, D..D, Home. 
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circumstances are requisite to give us a full assurance in the testi- 
mony of men.” 


A few pages farther on we find this passage :— 


“There surely never was a greater number of miracles ascribed to 
one person than those which were lately said to have been wrought 
in France upon the tomb of Abbé Paris, the famous Jansenist, with 
whose sanctity the people were so long deluded. The curing of the 
sick, giving hearing to the deaf, and sight to the blind, were every- 
where talked of as the usual effects of that holy sepulchre. But 
what is more extraordinary, many of the miracles were immediately 
proved upon the spot, before judges of unquestioned integrity, attested 
by witnesses of credit and distinction, in a learned age, and on the most 
eminent theatre that is now in the world. Nor is this all. A relation 
of them was published and dispersed everywhere; nor were the 
Jesuits, though a learned body, supported by the civil magistrate, 
and determined enemies to those opinions in whose favour the 
miracles were said to have been wrought, ever able distinctly to refute 
or detect them. Where shall we find such a number of circumstances 
agreeing to the corroboration of one fact? And what have we to 
oppose to such a cloud of witnesses, but the absolute impossibility, 
or miraculous nature of the events which they relate? And this, 


surely, in the eyes of all reasonable people, will alone be regarded as 
a sufficient refutation.” 


In the second passage he affirms the existence of every 
single fact and quality which in the first passage he de- 
clared never existed (as shown by the italicised passages), 
and he entirely changes his ground of argument by appeal- 
ing to the inherent impossibility of the fact, and not at all 
to the insufficiency of the evidence. He even makes this 
contradiction still more remarkable by a note which he has 


himself given to this passage, a portion of which is as 
follows :— 


“This book was writ by Mons. Montgeron, councillor or judge of 
the Parliament of Paris, a man of figure and character, who was 
also a martyr to the cause, and is now said to be somewhere in a 
dungeon on account of his book... . 


“Many of the miracles of Abbé Paris were proved immediately 
by witnesses before the officiality or bishop’s court at Paris, under 
the eye of Cardinal Noailles, whose character for integrity and 
capacity was never contested, even by his enemies. 
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“His successor in the archbishopric was an enemy to the Jan- 
senists, and for that reason promoted to the see by the court. Yet, 
twenty-two rectors or curés of Paris, with infinite earnestness, press 
him to examine those miracles, which they assert to be known to 


the whole world, and indisputably certain; but he wisely fore- 
bore. ... 


“All who have been in France about that time have heard of the 
reputation of Mons. Herault, the lieutenant of police, whose vigi- 
lance, penetration, activity, and extensive intelligence have been 
much talked of. The magistrate, who, by the nature of his office, 
is almost absolute, was invested with full powers on purpose to sup- 
press or discredit these miracles; and he frequently seized immedi- 
ately, and examined the witnesses and subjects to them; but never 
could reach anything satisfactory against them. 


“In the case of Mademoiselle Thibaut he sent the famous De 
Sylva to examine her, whose evidence is very curious. The physician 
declares that it was impossible that she could have been so ill as 
was proved by witnesses, because it was impossible she could in so 
short a time have recovered so perfectly as he found her. He 
reasoned like a man of sense, from natural causes; but the opposite 
party told him that the whole was a miracle, and that his evidence 
was the very best proof of it... . 


“No less a man than the Duc de Chatillon, a duke and peer of 
France, of the highest rank and family, gives evidence of a miracu- 
lous cure performed upon a servant of his, who had lived several 
years in his house with a visible and palpable infirmity. 

“T shall conclude with observing, that no clergy are more cele- 
brated for strictness of life and manners than the regular clergy of 


France, particularly the rectors or curés of Paris, who bear testi- 
mony to these impostures. 


“The learning, genius, and probity of the gentlemen, and the 
austerity of the nuns of Port-Royal, have been much celebrated all 
over Europe. Yet they all give evidence for a miracle wrought on 
the niece of the famous Pascal, whose sanctity of life, as well as 
extraordinary capacity, is well known. The famous Racine gives an 
account of this miracle in his famous history of Port-Royal, and 
fortifies it with all the proofs which a multitude of nuns, priests, 
physicians, and men of the world, all of them of undoubted credit, 
could bestow upon it. Several men of letters, particularly the 
Bishop of Tournay, thought this miracle so certain, as to employ it 
in the refutation of Atheists and Freethinkers. The Queen-regent 
of France, who was extremely prejudiced against the Port-Royal, sent 
her own physician to examine the miracle, who returned an absolute 
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convert. In short, the supernatural cure was so incontestable, that 
it saved for a time that famous monastery from the ruin with which 
it was threatened by the Jesuits. Had it been a cheat, it had cer- 


tainly been detected by such sagacious and powerful antagonists, and 
must have hastened the ruin of the contrivers.” 


It seems almost incredible that this can have been 
written by the great sceptic David Hume, and written in 
the same work in which he has already affirmed that in 
all history no such evidence is to be found. In order to 
show how very remarkable is the evidence to which he 
alludes, I think it well to give one of the cases in greater 
detail, as recorded in the original work of Montgeron, and 
quoted in William Howitt’s History of the Supernatural :— 


“Mademoiselle Coirin was afflicted, amongst other ailments, with 
a cancer in the left breast, for twelve years. The breast was de- 
stroyed by it and came away in a mass; the effluvia from the cancer 
was horrible, and the whole blood of the system was pronounced 
infected by it. Every physician pronounced the case utterly in- 
curable, yet, by a visit to the tomb, she was perfectly cured; and, 
what was more astonishing, the breast and nipple were wholly re- 
stored, with the skin pure and fresh, and free from any trace of scar. 
This case was known to the highest people in the realm. When the 
miracle was denied, Mademoiselle Coirin went to Paris, was examined 
by the royal physician, and made a formal deposition of her cure 
before a public notary. Mademoiselle Coirin was daughter of an 
officer of the royal household, and had two brothers in attendance 
on the person of the king. The testimonies of the doctors are of 
the most decisive kind. M. Gaulard, physician to the king, deposed 
officially, that, ‘to restore a nipple actually destroyed, and separated 
from the breast, was an actual creation, because a nipple is not 
merely a continuity of the vessels of the breast, but a particular 
body, which is of a distinct and peculiar organization.’ M. Souchay, 
surgeon to the Prince of Conti, not only pronounced the cancer in- 
curable, but, having examined the breast after the cure, went of him- 
self to the public notary, and made a formal deposition ‘that the cure 
was perfect; that each breast had its nipple in its natural form and 
condition, with the colours and attributes proper to those parts.’ 
Such also are the testimonies of Seguier, the surgeon of the hospital 
at Nanterre; of M. Deshiéres, surgeon to the Duchess of Berry; of 
M. Hequet, one of the most celebrated surgeons in France; and 
numbers of others, as well'as of public officers and parties of the 
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greatest reputation, universally known; all of whose depositions are 
officially and fully given by Montgeron.” 


This is only one out of a great number of cases equally 
marvellous, and equally well attested, and we therefore can- 
not be surprised at Hume’s being obliged to give up the 
argument of the insufficiency of the evidence for miracles 
and of the uniform experience against them, the wonder 
being that he ever put forth an argument which he was 
himself able to refute so completely. 


We have now another argument which Hume brings 


forward, but which is, if possible, still weaker than the last. 
He says :— 


“T may add, as a fourth reason, which diminishes the authority of 
prodigies, that there is no testimony for any, even those which have 
not been expressly detected, that is not opposed by an infinite num- 
ber of witnesses; so that not only the miracle destroys the credit of 
testimony, but the testimony destroys itself. To make this the better 
understood, let us consider that, in matters of religion, whatever is 
different is contrary; and that it is impossible the religions of ancient 
Rome, of Turkey, and Siam, and of China, should, all of them, be 
established on any solid foundation. Every miracle, therefore, pre- 
tended to have been wrought in any of these religions (and all of 
them abound in miracles), as its direct scope is to establish the 
particular system to which it is attributed; so has it the same force, 
though more indirectly, to overthrow every other system. In de- 
stroying a rival system, it likewise destroys the credit of those 
miracles on which that system was established ; so that all the prodi- 
gies of different religions are to be regarded as contrary facts; and the 
evidences of these prodigies, whether weak or strong, as opposite to 
each other. According to this method of reasoning, when we believe 
any miracle of Mahomet or his successors, we have for our warrant 
the testimony of a few barbarous Arabians. And, on the other hand, 
we are to regard the authority of Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
and, in short, of all the authors and witnesses, Grecian, Chinese, 
and Roman Catholic, who have related any miracle in their par- 
ticular religion; I say, we are to regard their testimony in the same 
light as if they had mentioned that Mahometan miracle, and had in 
express terms contradicted it, with the same certainty as they have 
for the miracle they relate.” 


Now this argument, if argument it can be called. rests 
upon the extraordinary assumption that a miracle, if real, 
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can only come from God, and must therefore support only 
a true religion. It assumes also that religions cannot be 
true unless given by God. Mr. Hume assumes, therefore, 
to know that nothing which we term a miracle can possibly 
be performed by any of the probably infinite number of 
intelligent beings who may exist in the universe between 
ourselves and the Deity. He confounds the evidence for 
the fact with the theories to account for the fact, and most 
illogically and unphilosophically argues, that if the theories 
lead to contradictions, the facts themselves do not exist. 

I think, therefore, that I have now shown that—1. Hume 
gives a false definition of miracles, which begs the ques- 
tion of their possibility. 2. He states the fallacy that 
miracles are isolated facts, to which the entire course of 
human testimony is opposed. 3. He deliberately and abso- 
lutely contradicts himself as to the amount and quality of 
the testimony in favour of miracles. 4. He propounds the 
palpable fallacy as to miracles connected with opposing 
religions destroying each other. 
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Sixth Triennial International Congress 
in Glasgow 


No first hand report of the results of the Sixth Triennial 
Congress of Spiritualists Federation which opened in Glas- 
gow on September 3rd has reached us as yet from abroad. 
However, we hope to hear of the activities of the Con- 
gress in detail from Dr. Fodor next month. Our readers 
may be interested in an advance notice published in The 
Scotsman recently outlining the proposed program. 


Over 100 delegates from America are to attend the sixth 
triennial Congress of the International Spiritualists’ Fed- 
eration. The results of the latest researches will be detailed 
by notable investigators. The addresses and discussions 
are divided into two departments—science and philosophy 
—while there will be a series of joint evening sessions. 


Professor E. Bozzano, the well-known Italian investi- 
gator, whose name appears on a number of important works 
on experimental psychic research, is to address the confer- 
ence on “Animism v. Spiritualism.” Professor Bozzano 
was one of the contributors to a volume on the “Milesimo 
Castle Experiments,” the record of a series of remarkable 
sittings, in which a well-known Italian Count was the medi- 
um. At one of the sittings the Count was bodily removed 
from the locked room, and after half an hour’s search, was 
discovered asleep, and unconscious of what had taken place, 
in a shed some distance from the castle, the door of the 
shed being locked on the outside. 


Mr. J. B. M’Indoe, Glasgow, the president of the Spirit- 
ualists’ National Union, deals with the “Philosophy of Sev- 
en Principles”. Dr. Carl Wickland, who has been carrying 
out important pioneer work in the treatment of cases of 
obsession at the National Psychological Institute, Los An- 
geles, will deal with his observations in this connection. 


) An item of exceptional interest will be the descriptions 
by four of the best-known mediums in this country of their 
i 
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“reactions to control.” These mediums are Mrs. Osborne 
4 Leonard, Mrs. Annie Brittain, Mrs. Helen Hughes (who 
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has frequently given public demonstrations in Edinburgh), 
and Mrs. Edith Thomson. 

Other papers to be contributed at the conference include: 
“Telepathy,” by Miss H. Ramsden; “Cross Correspon- 
dence,” by M. Brossy (France) ; “Mediumship,” by Mr. E. 
W. Oaten (England); “Psychic Photography,” by M. 
Surges (France) and Mr. Mitchell (England); “Indian 
Difficulties,” by Mr. V. D. Rishi, LL.B. (India) ; “Organi- 
zation,” by Mr. E. C. Sajnani, B.A., LL.B. (India), and 
Mr. Camilo Flammarion (Argentine); “Development of 
Truth,” by Mr. Stanley de Brath (England); “Spiritual- 
ism and Materialism,” by M. Andre Dumas (France) ; and 


“The ‘Rosemary’ Xenoglossy,” by Dr. F. H. Wood, Mus. 
Bac. (England). 

















Voodoo 


Joseph Mitchell, a staff writer of the New York World 
Telegram, wrote a series of articles some months ago on 
Voodoo in Harlem. His study of this subject revealed a 
great many curious facts about rituals and materials used 
in Voodoo rites. Most curious of these was the Ectoplasm 
box which is made by a small factory in Chicago and sold 
to lazy fraudulent spirit mediums, with a super-credulous 
clientele. Voodoo doctors have found them excellent for 
impressing the simple-minded and they are now sold exten- 
sively in Harlem. They are expensive, costing about $15 
apiece. The retail business is carried on by “conjure men” 
in New Orleans and Manhattan. “When the box is lit up, 
a smoky shape, roughly resembling a hooded man, floats 
upward.” Mr. Mitchell says that “Even the little wax 
images resembling naked humans into which ‘conjure men’ 
stick pins, inflicting long distance torture, are made in 
candle molds in a Manhattan loft.” 

Another shop in the West Seventies that sells ordinary 
church supplies, candles, etc., has a side line of snakes and 
baby bats for the custom of voodoo doctors. The bats 
come from Texas. All the best known textbooks for stu- 
dents of black magic are to be obtained here as well. chief 
of which is “The Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses.” 
There is a very convenient special bargain combination box 
which contains enough power to make a first class conjure 
bag. (A conjure bag is worn around the neck and does just 
about everything, according to the voodoo doctors, from 
curing ailments to securing success in business deals.) This 
bag contains a “lodestone, some lodestone powder, a pair 
of Adam and Eve roots, a high John the Conqueror, a low 
John the Conqueror, a waahoo bark, a devil’s shoestring, 
some consecration oil, an apostolic prayer for consecrating 
same, and a piece of chamois with which the customer can 
make himself a bag to wear these things in after he has 
consecrated them.” 

All these ridiculous talismans are expressions of a num- 
ber of curious cults which are to be found in full swing 
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among the poorer people, particularly negroes all over the 
country. The following is quoted from Mr. Mitchell’s 
survey : 

“There is a voodoo doctor in Harlem who uses a Hindu 
name, anoints his head with oils purchased from a store 
which also sells incense and candles to Catholic Churches, 
‘consecrates’ the stick he uses in incantations with a prayer 
written by a minister of the Spiritual Psychic Science 
Church, and then goes into a mumble-jumble which ends 
with the sacrifice of a snake he bought in a pet store. 

“An anthropologist would scream if such a melange were 
called voodoo, but what else could you call it except high 
and mighty nonsense? 

“This neo-voodooism is typified by a cult in Detroit which 
got into the news when a negro named Verlen (Ali) Mc- 
Queen was arrested on the complaint of his wife who said 
he was preparing to boil her and their daughter alive in a 
20 gallon pot as a sacrifice to Allah.” 


NOTICE 


Dr. Fodor’s Letter from England unfortunately has not 


arrived in time to be included in this issue but will appear 


in the November issue as usual. 
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